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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of 
democracy is the freedom of action which it gives 
the people to work for the advancement of their 
own welfare, and for each other’s welfare. 

Early in our history, the people of the United 
States found that they could make their democracy 
work most effectively by uniting for group action. 

Thus, after he had visited this country during 
the Jackson administration, de Toqueville ob- 
served: 

“In no country of the world has the principle of 
association been more successfully used, or applied 
to a greater multitude of objects than in America 

There is no end which the human will 
despair of attaining through the combined power 
of individuals combined in a society.”’ 

The freedom to associate together for a common 
purpose is of the very essence of democracy. 

Under totalitarian regimes decisions concerning 
their welfare are made for and not by the people. 
The people have neither freedom of action nor 
freedom of association. 

Rise of the labor movement and the develop- 
ment of free collective bargaining is the most 
recent chapter in the history of democracy and 
freedom of association. 

Gains in human welfare which democratic 
methods have made possible are in the last analysis 
the measure of the progress of civilization. Future 
progress depends on our ability to keep freedom 
of opportunity and action in the hands of the 


people. 
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In Roubaix, France, an industrial center near 
the Belgian border, the Marshall plan is providing 
productive jobs for 100.000 workers. Victor Provo. 
the city’s mayor said. Speaking at a city-hall re- 
ception for David K. Bruce, Economic Coopera- 
Mission Chief, 
scribed the way in which the plan is helping his 


tion Administration Provo de- 
city. 

“What would become of our textile centers here 
in Roubaix-Tourcoing, with its 100,000 workers,”’ 


to buy materials indispensable to the operation of 


e asked, “if credits were not put at our disposal 


our factories? 

“The answer is easy; there would inevitably be 
prolonged unemployment with all its accompany- 
ing misery—which would be exploited for purposes 
perfectly clear to all of us.” 

Provo was referring to Communist exploitation. 

Materials and 
through the Marshall plan are also making pos- 


machinery reaching the city 
sible a program of apprentice training for the 
youngsters there 

On his tour of the city Bruce inspected the textile 
mills and the apprenticeship school. The workers 
proudly showed him new machinery which had 
just arrived from America 

A new housing project, which is proceeding at 
full speed, is a joint labor-industry effort. The 
desperate need for housing for workers which has 


existed since the war is finally being overcome. 


David K. Bruce, Chief of the ECA French Mission 


watches Roubaix apprentices at work. 
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ECA Funds Provide 100,000 Jobs in One French Community 






Mayor Provo told his audience that the motives 
of the American people in setting up the European 


‘ 


Recovery Program were ‘cood motives.” 

“The American people have understood that 
they cannot live in prosperity if misery exists in 
one of the more important areas in the world,” he 
said. “It can be said that prosperity, like peace, 
is indivisible.” 

The mayor stressed that France must “take 
cognizance of the fact that American aid will 
eventually cease and that we would be guilty of 
frittering away the tremendous possibilities offered 
us if we did not think of and prepare for the future.”’ 

The true meaning of the Marshall plan is known 
to the people of Roubaix, Provo indicated, and 
added that few people of the town had any doubts 
about it. He concluded: 

“We are fully aware that, in accepting the aid 
you grant us, we are working toward the recon- 
struction of Europe. We are fully aware that it is 
with a free circulation of merchandise, monetary 
stability, and economic cooperation that we can 
best work for a truly workable peace; and it is 
because this aid comes to us from a great friendly 
country that we feel at ease in accepting it We 
accept it with dignity, with gravity, without fear 
of losing our pride and our independence, certain 
that we are dealing with a member of the same 
great family, an international family, the human 
family.”’ 


Mother and child of Roubaix worker send thanks to 
America for husband's job. 
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Draftee-Apprentice 
Experience Clarified 


An apprentice who has been drafted will receive 
(ime credit on his apprenticeship only if his work in 
service is of the same nature as his civilian training 
program, Robert K. Salyers, Director of the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, announced. 

Salyers’ statement was based on an opinion ren- 
dered by William S. Tyson, Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It reads in part: 

“This question is closely analogous to the pro- 
motion question with which vou are familiar. Ad- 
vancement in these apprentice cases is conditioned 
on knowledge gained through actual experience, 
training, and work. Military service in such cases 
cannot be used as a substitute for time on the job 
so as to complete the length of service requirement. 
The apprentice in such cases can receive credit for 
his military service as part of his training period 
only to the extent that his duties in military service 
were of the same nature as training he would have 
received under the apprentice-training program.” 

Commenting on the interpretation, William F. 
Patterson, Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
said: 

“This advice will clear up the misunderstanding 
on the part of a good many employers, labor repre- 
sentatives, and others concerned with apprentice 
training. The way the clause on reemployment 
rights is worded has given the impression to a 
number of people that an apprentice who has had 
some training under apprenticeship programs be- 
fore he was drafted into military service will, upon 
his return, have credit on his apprenticeship term 
for all the time he served in the armed forces, 
regardless of his experience during that time. The 
interpretation makes clear that credit will depend 
entirely upon the kind of experience he had during 
military service.”’ 


926,000 Dwelling Units Started 


builders started 926,000 new non- 
less than 11,000 


established in 


American 
farm dwelling units during 1948 
below the all-time record 
1925, 


Of these, 17 percent 


high 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 
were for rental purposes. 
Final figures may raise the total starts to 930,000. 


During December 56,000 units were begun. 








Low-Cost Housing Drive 
To Extend to Every Community 


During February and March, a 


Nation-wide 
effort, involving all segments of the home-building 
industry, is to be made to step up production of 
housing built both for sale and for rent in 1949 

Plans call for meetings, in every city possible 
of 10,000 population and more, of representatives 
of construction labor, builders, architects, and 
general contractors, home finance and investment 
institutions and organizations, building materials 
producers and dealers, real estate brokers, 
chambers of commerce, local municipal officials, 


and Government officials in the housing field. 
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Labor’s contribution is counted on heavily in 
this effort to bring down the cost of housing and 
increase housing production during this calendar 
vear. Forecasts fix housing production for the 
vear at a lower figure than that for 1948, although 
the predicted supply of building materials and the 
increased supply of labor in the building trades 
should be adequate for a higher volume of home- 
building. As a result of the program conducted by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the Department 
of Labor, in cooperation with the building trades 
unions and with the various trade associations in the 
contracting and building fields, lack of available 
skilled labor is expected to be less evident in con- 
home construction, this 


struction, particularly 


year than at any time since the war. 

Because of lessened demand for higher-priced 
housing, the home building industry recognizes 
the necessity to produce a much larger volume of 
housing at substantially lower prices than has 
been produced since 1945, to insure high-level pro- 
duction and continued high employment in home 
construction. 
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A seven-man Norwegian labor group left the 


United States on January 22, after spending 3 
weeks studying American production methods in 
several industrial centers. 

The group was the first to travel to this country 
under the technical assistance program supported 
by the Marshall plan and was met in New York 
by ECA and labor officials. 

[ts members at one time fought the Nazis for the 
freedom of their country and included Haakon 
Lie, secretary-general of the Norwegian Labor 
Party and spokesman for the group; Egil Ahlsen, 
of the Norwegian Federation of Labor; Alf Rum- 
melhoff, of the Food and Confectionery Workers 
Union; Mathias Osland, Aluminum Workers Union; 
Edvard Stenklev, president of the Norwegian 
Paper Industry Union; Kaare Hansen, president of 
Oslo Federated Unions; and Han Johnsen, Sheet 
and Metal Workers Union. 

From New York they proceeded to Washington 
and started on an itinerary which included confer- 
ences with Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin; 
meetings with ECA Labor Division officials; lunch- 
eons with CIO and AFL officials; and visits at the 
Norwegian Embassy. 

\fter a 4-day stay in Washington, the Norwe- 
gians journeyed to Pittsburgh, Pa., where they 
toured the food packing and processing plant of 
the H. J. Heinz Corp. On the following day they 
visited the Mathias Mine of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. and went down into the mines to get a 
first-hand view of operations. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, James P. Griffin, district 
director of the CIO Steel Workers Union, took 


The Vikings Were Here 


Norwegian labor leaders visit 
Seated (left to 


Han Johnsen. 


The seven 
Secretary of Labor Tobin 
Keil Ahlsen, 


Lie, Secretary Tobin, Mathias Osland, Kaare 


right Haakon 
Hansen, Edvard Stenklev, and Alf Rummel- 
hoff. Standing are Philip Kaiser, Director, 
Office of International Labor Affairs, and 
John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Labor 
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Norwegian Labor Leaders Observe U. S. Production Methods 


















































them through the Campbell plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Corp 

At Detroit, Mich., the group visited the Ford 
Rouge plant and the Richard’s Brothers tool and 
die plant as guests of the United Automobile 
Workers of America. As luncheon guests of the 
UAW, the Norwegians heard the union’s presi- 
dent, Walter Reuther, pledge continued support 
by American labor of free European unions in 
their efforts to resist Communist intrusion and to 
reconstitute their war-blighted national economies 


Answer Questions 

Ata press conference in Detroit, the Norwegians 
were questioned closely about the psychological 
impact of the Marshall plan on Norwegian labo 
opinion 

Haakon Lie said that the Norwegian public is 
persuaded that without the European Recovery 
Program an almost certain depression would hit 
the small country. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, the group met 
CIO Steel Workers Union 
convinced that the higher standard of living in the 


with the 
and said they were 
United States is a result of our mass-production 
methods. 

The 


Valley Authority in Knoxville, and took an auto- 


Norwegians also visited the Tennesse¢ 


mobile trip to Norris Dam and Ft. Loudin Dam 
Their tour was a short one, of an exploratory 
nature. Other teams who will spend more time 
here and make more detailed studies will follow 


Marshall 


states 


Productivity teams from other plan 


countries will arrive soon in the United 
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The National Labor Relations Board discloses 
that it has increased its output of decisions more 
than 50 percent since the enlargement of the 
Board from three to five members. 

During 16 months of operation with five mem- 
bers, the Board handed down a total of 3,128 deci- 
sions in all types of cases. This was an increase of 
53 percent over the 2,040 decisions issued by the 
three-member Board during the last 20 months 
under the Wagner Act. 

In this 16-month period ended December 31, 
1948, the five-man Board issued 300 decisions in 
unfair labor practices in spite of the fact that many 
cases were held up during early days of the Taft- 
Hartley Act until the unions involved could file 
non-Communist affidavits. This compared with 
206 decisions in unfair labor practice cases issued 
by the three-man Board during the preceding 20 
months. 

In collective bargaining election cases, the five- 
member Board issued 2,045 decisions despite simi- 
lar delays. This compared with 1,834 decisions by 
the three-member Board. 

In addition, the five-man Board issued 783 deci- 
sions on petitions for union-shop authorization 
polls. There were no decisions of this type under 
the Wagner Act since it had no provision requiring 
such polls. 


Panel System 


Board officials attributed a good part of the 
spectacular increase to the establishment of a ro- 
tating panel system in January 1948. Under this 
system, five panels each consisting of three Board 
members were set up. Each panel meets once a 
week while the full five-member Board continues 
to meet at least twice a week to pass on cases 
involving important or novel questions of policy. 

During December, the Board issued a total of 202 
decisions. Of these, 24 involved unfair labor prac- 
tices, 174 involved petitions for collective bargain- 
ing elections, and 4 involved petitions for union- 
shop polls. 

At the beginning of January, the Board had a 
backlog of 406 cases awaiting decision. Of these, 
128 involved unfair labor practice charges and 278 


were representation cases. 


The agency as a whole reports that it has slashed 





0-Man NLRB Handles Twice As Many Cases As Old 3-Man Board 





























its backlog of pending cases by more than 58 pet 
cent during the past 9 months. 

At the end of December, it had 6,110 cases of al! 
types pending, NLRB announces. This compares 
with a peak backlog of 14,421 cases pending at the 
end of April 1948. 

On all levels, during the past 16 months, the 
agency has disposed of 50,127 cases, nearly half as 
many as it handled during the previous 12 years of 
its history. 

Under both acts, approximately 90 percent of all 
cases filed have been disposed of in the field by 
holding of elections, dismissals, settlements, with- 
drawals, or adjustments. 


Wisconsin University Organizes 
Industrial Relations Unit 


The University of Wisconsin is the most recent 
university to organize a special industrial relations 
body, designed to integrate the labor relations re- 
search, teaching, and public service activities in 
seven of her colleges. 

“This industrial relations center at Wisconsin is 
now one of 30 throughout the country,” according 
to Edwin E. Witte, chairman of the policy com- 
mittee and former member of the National War 
Labor Board. “Everywhere we hear the greatest 
demand for more information from both labor and 
industry. Wisconsin has done some of the most im- 
portant research in the whole field—witness John 
R. Commons and Selig Perlman—and we would 
like to increase that work.” 

Fourteen top leaders of Wisconsin’s economic 
life, representing the public, labor, industry, gov- 
ernment, and agriculture, have been named to an 
advisory council to help outline future plans. 

Policy for the Industrial Relations Center is 
determined by an executive committee made up 
of Profs. Edwin E. Witte, chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics; Nathan P. Feinsinger, expert 
on labor law; Kenneth Little, registrar and director 
of personnel; George Hill, sociologist; James 
MeNaul, engineer; Erwin Gaumnitz, assistant 
dean of the school of commerce; and Selig Perlman, 
labor economist. Robben Fleming, former media- 
tion officer for the War Labor Board, is director 
of the center. 
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Factory Workers’ 
Gross, Net Earnings 
Higher Than in 1947 


Gross weekly earnings of factory workers in- 
creased by $3.45 from October 1947 to a new 
record of $54.50 in October 1948, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. 

Net spendable weekly earnings (including ad- 
justments for social security and Federal income 
taxes) for the factory production worker with 
three dependents, however, registered a gain of 
about $4.50. This greater gain reflects tax revisions 
incorporated into the 1948 Revenue Act. 

Changes in the tax structure and wage rate 
gains over the period were principally responsible 
for the advance of 9 percent in the net spendable 
weekly earnings of the factory worker with 3 
dependents. The rise of 6 percent in living costs 
from October 1947 to October 1948 as indicated 
by the BLS consumer price index has, however, 
reduced the “‘net’’ wage income gains achieved by 





factory workers over the year to about 3 percent 


Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings 


(FACTORY WORKER WITH 3 DEPENDENTS) 
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For the first time the Secretary of Labor, on 


January 11, transmitted to the States for action 
texts of proposed international labor standards, 
These standards, which are concerned with the 
maintenance of labor inspection systems, are em- 
and in two ILO 
adopted by the 


bodied in one ILO convention 


recommendations which were 
thirtieth session of the International Labor Con- 
ference, held in Geneva in the summer of 1947. 
In his letter transmitting the texts to the 48 Gov- 
ernors, the Secretary pointed out that they were 
being submitted in accordance with the recently 
amended ILO constitution and at the request of 
the Department of State. The amended constitu- 
tion provides that members of the ILO which, like 
the United States, are Federal States, shall send to 
the States such 
tions as are appropriate in whole or in part for 


conventions and recommenda- 
State action. 

Conventions, which are proposed labor treaties, 
and recommendations, which are proposed guides 
for legislation, are adopted by the ILO’s annual 
conference. Since its establishment in 1919, the 
ILO has adopted 90 conventions and 83 recom- 
mendations which constitute what has become 
known as the International Labor Code. 

The code embraces almost every aspect of social 
policy. It establishes international minimum stand- 
ards covering such questions as hours of work, a 
weekly day of rest, protection of women and young 
workers, employment conditions of seafarers, social 
insurance of many kinds, industrial safety and 
hygiene, working conditions of agricultural labor, 
the use of white lead in painting, conditions for 
immigrant workers, employment services, labor 
inspection, and freedom of association and protec- 


tion of the right to organize. 


“New Links’’ 

On the occasion of the ratification of the one- 
thousandth ILO convention, 
David A. Morse said: “For nearly 30 years the 
International Labor Organization has been forging 


Director-General 


new links between the peoples of the world in the 
field of social policy. The ILO has no power to legis- 
late, but it has been for 30 years one of the main 
formative influences on the development of social 


legislation throughout the world.” 





First ILO Convention Sent to States for Ratification 






The ILO convention (No. 81) which was trans- 
mitted to the States on January 11 concerns labor 
inspection in industry and commerce. It provides 
for the maintenance of a system of labor inspection, 
under the control of a central authority either 
Federal or State, to the degree that the legal pro- 
visions relating to conditions of work and protec- 
tion of workers are enforceable by labor inspector: 
The convention outlines the functions of the Sys- 
tem of labor inspection. It also provides for 
periodical reports to the central authority. 

Recommendation No. 81 further spells out the 
duties of labor inspectors and calls for cooperation 
between workers and employers in connection with 
measures for health and safety, and for the devel- 
opment of information programs for employers and 
employees on labor legislation and industrial 
hygiene and safety. 

Recommendation No. 82 concerns labor inspec- 
tion in mining and transport. Taking note that 
Convention No. 81 does not cover these, it urges 
that each member develop appropriate labor in- 
spection systems applying to them. 


Clara Beyer Chairman 
Of ILO Committee Session 


The third 
Organization 


session of the International Labor 
Migration Committee 
meeting at Geneva en January 13 elected Mrs 
Clara Beyer of the United States as its chairman 

Mrs. Beyer, who headed the United States 


delegation, is Associate Director of the Bureau of 


Permanent 


Labor Standards of the Department of Labor, and 
has been a frequent delegate to ILO conferences 
Assisting Mrs. Beyer at the conference as advisers 
are John P. Boyd, Deputy Commissioner, Immi- 
Arthur W 


sureau of Employ- 


gration and Naturalization Service; 
Motley, Assistant Director, 
ment Security, in charge of Employment Services, 
Federal Security Administration ; and Irwin Tobin, 
International Labor Economist, Department of 
State. 

The Committee, which had its first meeting in 
August 1946 at Montreal, is attempting to work 
out international standards in the field of migra- 
tion for employment 
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This is the schoolhouse that San Antonio construction apprentices are building for themselves. 


San Antonio Apprentices Build Their Own Schoolhouse 


Production while learning has been demon- 
strated in a big way in San Antonio where appren- 
tices are constructing a schoolhouse for their own 
classroom instruction. The project has been carried 
out by apprentices in the various building trades 
bricklaying, carpentry, plastering, cement finish- 
ing, plumbing, electrical, roofing, painting 

Apprentices on the job have begn supervised by 
foremen and instructors participating in the city- 
wide apprenticeship programs in the trades. The 
work has been carried on mainly on Saturdays, 
when other construction jobs in which apprentices 
and journeymen were engaged were not in progress. 

The building is a one-story brick and tile struc- 
ture about 109 feet wide, with cement flooring and 
plaster walls and ceiling. It contains several good- 
sized classrooms. Although the building is not yet 
entirely completed, classes are now being held in it 
It has been erected in answer to a long-felt need for 
larger facilities for the city’s increased number of 
apprentices. 

The construction job has been a community un- 
dertaking, in which joint contractor-labor commit- 
tees in charge of the apprenticeship programs in 
each of the building trades, local contractors, labor 


February 1949 


unions, building materials dealers, architects, and 
the San Antonio Board of Education have coop- 
erated. Other cooperating organizations have been 
the San Antonio Employers Council and the San 
Antonio Building and Construction Trades Council. 

The undertaking was initiated by W. H. McChes- 
ney, apprentice-training coordinator, and repre- 
sentatives of the San Antonio office of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship. W.C. 
Worcester, of the San Antonio Associated General 
Contractors, supervised the work 


Bricklaying apprentices working on the school get some 
practical experience with cinder blocks. 


























In Industrial Homework 





At fiesta times in Mexico it is not unusual to 
hear of injuries received by the women and chil- 
dren who earn their living by making firecrackers 
and other explosives in the home. Sometimes the 
victim of the accident is the mother; at other 
times there may be two victims, one of whom 
may be a small boy or girl. The result of the 
accident may be the loss of one or several fin- 
gers—and impaired earning ability of a family 
desperately in need of pesos for food. 

Behind the bare facts of such tragedies is the 
reality that industrial homework is deeply en- 
trenched and widespread in Mexico City and other 
urban centers of the country. Accidents caused by 
the making of explosives in the home sometimes 
are reported in the daily press but other kinds of 
homework seldom catch the attention of the pub- 
lic in general. The work of sewing baby clothes 
or packing food in homes, for instance, never 
brings into the limelight the thousands of women 
and children who perform this work. They earn 
less than the minimum wage, work long hours 
without protection of union contracts or benefits 
of social security, and are unwilling to report 
abuses for fear of losing the few pesos a week 
they earn at home. These problems of industrial 
homework are not peculiar to Mexico; they are 
familiar to the United States and other countries 
as well. Wherever they exist, they cause concern 
to those interested in good working conditions. 


Aware of Menace 


The Mexican Government is well aware of the 
menace of industrial homework. In the October 
1948 issue of the magazine Mexico on the March, 
Secretary of Labor Manuel Ramirez Vazquez, in 





Mexico Seeks 
To Curb Abuses 












Long hours, hard work, low pay are principal features 
of industrial homework in Mexico, too. 


an article, ‘Working Women and Children,” wrot 
of his concern for the “precarious economic situa- 
tion of women who work in small industries and in 
homework where there is no observance of the 8- 
hour workday, the overtime law, nor of minimum 
wage requirements and_ stipulated vacations 
Besides all this, the sanitary conditions of home- 
work generally are deplorable. Moreover, there is a 
lack of interest among the women to organize 
themselves into labor unions.”’ 

Faced with this situation, officials of the Mexi- 
can Department of Labor are trying to establish 
controls which will eliminate the worst abuses and 
make the system progressively unprofitable for con- 
tractors. One step in the development of adminis- 
trative procedures was a request to the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
for a technical consultant to work with the Office 
of Women and Children of the National Depart- 
ment of Labor in Mexico City. 

In response to this request, Miss Mary Cannon 
Chief of the Women’s Bureau International Divi- 
sion, was detailed to the Office of Women and 
Children for 6 weeks in November and December 
The project was carried out as a part of the United 
States Government's program of cooperation with 
the other American Republics; in the Department 
of Labor, it was coordinated and directed by the 
Office of International Labor Affairs. 
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Miss Cannon has been to Mexico four times and 
knows the Department of Labor there. On her 
recent assignment, she spent most of her time con- 
ferring with Labor Department officials about ad- 
ministrative problems, with union leaders about 
their problems, and visiting homework establish- 
ments. Mexico already has some laws affecting 
homework and, like the United States, Mexico has 
a Federal-State system which requires adminis- 
trative coordination. 

The Chief of the Office of Women and Children, 
Sefiorita Gudelia Gémez, and Miss Cannon pre- 
pared a series of recommendations for the control 
of industrial homework which were presented to 
the Assistant Secretary of Labor. It was agreed 
that the Office of Women and Children needs addi- 
tional staff, that it will undertake an educational 
campaign with the unions to make them conscious 
of their economic interest in improving homework 
wages and working conditions and, later, cam- 
paign, with the assistance of women’s groups, to 
secure public support for enforcement of home- 
work regulations. 

The joint recommendations further urged that 
the Department of Labor work with the unions to 
secure collective agreements with clauses covering 
industrial homework. 

Recommendations were also made for additional 
clauses to the existing legislation. Such proposals 
included licensing of employers distributing in- 
dustrial homework; tagging of all material given 
out; prohibiting industrial homework in indus- 
tries designated as dangerous for the worker or 
consumer; enabling the Secretary or Director of 
the Department of Labor to prohibit industrial 
homework in any industry or occupation which, 
after investigation, is shown to be injurious to the 
public welfare, or to be undercutting legal stand- 
ards established for factory work in the same 
industry. 


ECA Relief for Korea 


Following the full recognition of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea by the United 
States on January 1, 1949, the White House 
announced that the President has instructed the 
Economic Cooperation Administrator to take over 
the relief and rehabilitation program in Kore: 
heretofore carried on by the Army. 
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BLS Issues Wage Study 
Of Women Garment Workers 


Women sewing-machine operators employed on 
the single-hand (tailor) system of dress manufac- 
ture averaged $1.70 or more an hour in August 
1948 in 7 of 11 large cities, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. Women workers in this nu- 
merically largest job group averaged less than $1 
an hour in Atlanta and Dallas and exceeded $2 an 
hour in Paterson and New York City. 


86-Cent Low 

Straight-time average hourly earnings of women 
machine operators on the section system ranged 
from 86 cents in Los Angeles to $1.69 in New 
York. Hand sewers, the second largest job group, 
averaged $1 or more an hour in 8 of the 11 cities 
included in the BLS study; city averages for this 
job ranged from 76 cents in Atlanta to $1.47 in 
New York. 


jobs are paid on a piece-work basis. 


A majority of the workers in sewing 
Women inspectors (final examiners), usually 
hourly rate workers, earned less than $1 in half 
the cities; average hourly earnings on a city basis 
ranged from 81 cents in Dallas to $1.22 in New 
York. City averages for thread trimmers, with 
few exceptions the lowest-paid women workers 
studied, ranged from 67 cents in Boston to 94 
cents in New York. 


Men a Sixth 

Men workers, representing a sixth of the dress- 
manufacturing labor force, are employed princi- 
pally as cutters, pressers, and sewing-machine 
operators (single-hand system). City averages for 
pressers, usually paid piece rates and among the 
highest-paid shop workers in the industry, ranged 
from $2.22 an hour in St. Louis to $3.50 an hour 
in Boston. Pressers averaged $3.23 an hour in 
New York City, in which half of the employment 
in the industry is concentrated. City averages 
for cutters, generally paid on a time basis, ranged 
from $1.26 in Dallas to $2.43 in New York 

Comparisons of earnings in August 1948 with 
those reported in a similar study of a year earlier 
showed that more than half of the city job aver- 
ages had increased by 5 percent or more during 
the period. A decline in earnings of pressers, 
sewing-machine operators, and hand sewers was 
noted in a few cities 
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Atomic Energy 

For Peace 

Opens New-Type Job 
Opportunities. 





Health physicist watches to protect workers as they pull radioactive material from reactor. 





The application of atomic energy to peacetime 


purposes by the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission is steadily opening up new types of 
job opportunities. Most of these openings are in 
private industry, for the AEC relies on industry 
to operate its huge multi-billion-dollar plants and 
more than 1,200 privately owned plants, labora- 
tories, and other facilities located throughout the 
United States. 

Under the system of employing industry to con- 
duct the actual operating program there are about 
70,000 employees working directly on atomic 
energy projects. Only 5,000 of these are Govern- 
ment employees and but 600 of these are stationed 
in Washington. 

The major tasks of the Commission are 
(1) Production of fissionable materials; (2) devel 
opment, production, and testing of weapons; 
(3) development of reactors including chemical 
separation processes ; (4) conduct of research in 


the physical sciences and in biology and medicine 
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In cooperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture and universities and laboratories through- 
out the country, experiments are under way to 
learn more about food and its growth. 
Applications of the use of radioisotopes already 
are being effected in many industrial fields largely 
on an experimental and testing basis in metals, 
oil, rubber, and other manufacturing processes 
The shortage of trained and experienced per- 
sonnel to meet the demands to increase the appli- 
cations of this fundamental force is acute in many 
fields. Among these are senior positions for scien- 
tists with several years of experience beyond 
graduation. Then, too, one of the most serious 
shortages is for persons trained in both physics 
and medicine. Individuals with specialized knowl- 
edge in branches of both physics and chemistry, or 
combined training in chemical or biological fields, 
are urgently needed. Similarly, the lack of engi- 
neers with some knowledge of nuclear physics or 
process chemistry continues to be seriously felt 
Other personnel needed for the program are 
First-class welders; gas diesel mechanics; ceramic 
power plant engineers; 


engineers; metallurgists; 


scientific report writers capable of preparing, 


editing, or reviewing technical reports in physics, 
draftsmen 


chemistry, or chemical engineering; 


with experience in detailing aircraft engine com- 
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ponents, controls, accessories, and test equipment. 

In order to relieve the shortage of technicians 
and scientists, the Commission awarded 247 fellow- 
ships for the 1948-49 academic year. As an ex- 
ample, 18 students are working at the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., National Laboratory and at the University 
of Rochester, New York, School of Medicine and 
Dentistry on health physics, upon which depends 
the protection of workers in the atomic-energy 
industry who are subject to radiation hazards 

The timetable for realizing practical benefits of 
atomic energy in agriculture, medicine, biology, 
industry, and scores of other fields including com- 
mercial application of nuclear power to commer- 
cial uses depends largely on the number of techni- 
cians and scientists and engineers participating in 
the national program. 

The Atomic Energy Commission uses its Wash- 
ington personnel office as a clearing house and 
agent for recruiting and placing personnel needed 
for the program in both Federal jobs and in private 
employment with contractors working for the 
Atomic Energy Commission 

At the three major installations of the Commis- 
sion—Hanford, Wash., Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
Alamos, N. Mex.—entire communities are oper- 
ated by the Government. Housing for workers is 
being made available as rapidly as possible 
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Ever hear of plutonium? Here's the plant where it's made at Hanford, Wash 
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Building-Trades Scales 
Up 1 Percent in 85 Cities 


Wage rates of union workers in the building 
trades rose 1 percent during the last quarter of 
1948, according to a survey of 7 major crafts in 
85 cities by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Higher pay scales were reported from 40 of the 
cities and affected about a tenth of the organized 
building-trades workers. The largest gain (4.4 per- 
cent. among the 7 crafts was reported for electri- 
cians. Increases of 25 cents in Newark and 50 cents 
in New York, which advanced the rate levels to 
$3 an hour in these cities, contributed markedly to 
the sharp rise in the average for this craft. The 
Bureau’s estimate of the average pay scale of union 
workers, including laborers, in building construc- 
tion was $2.16 an hour on January 3, 1949. 

During 1948, union rates in the building trades 
advanced 10 percent, 75 percent of the rise occur- 
ring during the first half of the year. Inasmuch as 
the majority of agreements expire in spring and 
early summer, such wage adjustments as may 
result from collective bargaining would normally 
diminish during the latter part of the year. 

Hourly rates of union workers in the construc- 
tion industry have risen 68 percent since June 
1939, while the Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index 
between this date and November 1948 advanced 
75 percent. Gross weekly earnings of all workers 
in private building construction, both union and 
nonunion, rose 129 percent during the same period. 
Estimated increases in union rates from October 1, 
1948, and rate levels for January 3, 1949, in 85 
cities are shown below. The average rates include 
the increases in each trade applied to all union 
workers in the trade. 


Amount of increase 


Oct. 1, 1948, to Rate levels Jan. 3, 1949 


Jan. 3, 1949 
Cents per ° 
Percent hour Low Average High 
Bricklayers 0.2 0.4 $1.75 $2.71 $3.20 
Carpenters & 1.3 1.50 2.24 2.90 
Electricians 44 10.2 1.75 2.44 3.00 
Painters 8 1.7 1.38 2.16 2.50 
Plasterers 4 1.1 1.75 2.59 3.20 
Plumbers 2 5 1.75 2.49 3.00 
Building laborers 9 1.3 15 1.43 2.13 





President Asks $3,000,000 
To Promote Industrial Safety 


For the third time President Truman in his 
recent budget message recommended Federa 
“grants to the States to foster safer working con 
ditions.”’ The budget for 1950 forecasts $3,000,00( 
“for administration of proposed legislation, author 
izing the (Labor) Department to promote safi 
working conditions through grants to States for 
the purpose of strengthening State labor depart 
ments which administer industrial safety laws.”’ 

Thus is revived a recognition that the States, on 
whom falls the major burden of maintaining safety 
standards in industry, need additional funds and 
trained staffs to cope with the annual toll of over 
2,000,000 injuries and from 16,000 to 18,000 deaths 

Support for Federal aid was recommended by 
the recent Fifteenth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation, which resolved that: “In order that 
State labor departments may have adequate staffs 
of high competency to render the needed services 
to management and labor at this time, the con- 
ference urges Federal enactment of legislation pro- 
viding grants-in-aid to States, Territories, and 
possessions of the United States for labor depart- 
ment activities in fostering the welfare and safety 
of wage earners. It is recognized that this assist- 
ance should be made available only to those States 
wishing such help, but the conference feels that the 
substantial number of State labor departments 
now understaffed justifies this recommendation.”’ 


“Grossly Inadequate” 


In 1946 hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, a spokesman for 26 State 
and Territorial labor commissioners, testifying in 
support of a pending Federal aid bill, termed 
present State safety and health programs “grossly 
inadequate.”’ His statement was borne out by 
Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson, who 
informed the committee there were not more than 
800 inspectors in all the States to safeguard up- 
wards of 40,000,000 workers subject to the juris- 
diction of State labor laws. The majority of even 
these could give only part-time attention to safety 
and health work, for they also inspected for com- 
pliance with wage-hour, child labor, and other labo: 
laws. The Senate committee reported the _ bill 
favorably. 
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William J. Handley, labor attaché in the United 
States Foreign Service, has reported to the De- 
vaartment of Labor as the first inter-Service 
appointment to the Department made under the 
provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Handley, who was labor attaché in the Middle 
East, with residence in Cairo, covered labor 
developments in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Iran, Saudi Arabia, and Ethiopia. He will 
remain in the Department for a minimum period 
of 1 year before returning to the field. While in 
the Department of Labor, Handley, who is now 
with the Office of International Labor Affairs, will 
spend considerable time in each of the various 
bureaus. Contacts with leading trade-union organ- 
izations will be arranged, and he will also be given 
short assignments to other Federal agencies deal- 
ing with labor problems. 

This assignment is a tangible and significant in- 
dication of the progress that has been made in re- 
lating the work of the Foreign Service to the needs 
of the executive agencies of the Government. In 
past years informal inter-Service assignments were 
made to the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, but only rarely to other departments. 
Now, however, under the terms of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, formal machinery exists for 
the regular interchange of officials between the 
Foreign Service and the various departments of 
the Federal Government. Any officer or employee 
in the Foreign Service may be assigned or detailed 
for duty in any Government agency for a period 
not to exceed 4 years. 


Four Officers 


Present arrangements provide for a maximum of 
four Foreign Service officers or employees to be 
assigned to the Department of Labor during the 
current fiscal year. Conversely, departmental 
officers may be assigned to the Foreign Service as 
reserve Foreign Service officers for a similar period 
of duty. At the moment, under arrangements 
made by the Labor Department, Henri Sokolove, 
from the United States Employment Service, and 
Edwin Vallon, from the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, are serving as labor attachés 
in New Delhi and Buenos Aires respectively. 
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Foreign Service Labor Attache Assigned to Labor Department 





William J. Handley reports for assignment to Philip 
Kaiser, Director of International Labor Affairs. 


The inter-Service assignment gives Foreign 
Service personnel an opportunity to acquire an 
intimate, practical knowledge of the functions and 
operations of the Government agencies in Wash- 
ington. It also gives Washington an opportunity 
to draw on the field experience which the Foreign 
Service employee has acquired. Of further ad- 
vantage is the fact that Government personnel 
assigned to the Foreign Service return to their 
respective department with a much better knowl- 
edge of its problems and needs 


Coal Mines Safety Experts Meet 


Mine safety experts from a number of countries 
met at the ILO headquarters in Geneva on January 
31 to start the drafting of a model code of safety 
regulations for underground work in coal mines. 
The draft code will be submitted later for approval 
to a technical conference made up of government, 
management, and labor representatives 

Charles F. Davis, safety director of the United 
Mine Workers of America, attended the meeting 
as the United States expert. 

Davis was State mine inspector of West Vir- 
ginia from 1920 to 1922 
the UMW in 1922, 
District 31. 


He became an officer of 


serving in West Virginia 
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A current shortage of skilled watchmakers, par- 
ticularly in the Northern, Middle West, and Pacific 
Coast States, is revealed in a survey by the United 
States Employment Service, Federal Security 

(gency. 
The USES study reveals that although junior 
watchmakers who have completed school training 
or equivalent on-the-job training are entering the 
watchmaking field at the rate of about 5,000 a 
year, more watches are being taken to repair shops 
in some cities than “‘can be taken care of’’ by the 

shops. This situation is partly due to the wartime 
interruption of production of new watches and 
clocks 

The USES report on the watchmaker shortage, 
however, contains a warning to prospective watch- 
maker trainees that the current shortages of highly 
skilled workers is declining. Some authorities, the 
report asserts, believe that the shortage will be re- 
lieved in 5 vears. 

Despite the shortage of highly skilled watch- 
makers, the report reveals, there is an “oversupply 
of job applicants without adequate basic training.” 
Many shops are refusing to employ these inade- 
quately trained workers 

“There is some possibility that a surplus of new 
school graduates may develop before the present 
GI training program has subsided,”’ the report 


declared 


Disabled veterans with good eyes and hands some- 
times become expert watch makers. 























USES Finds Continuing Demand for Skilled Watchmakers 































Furthermore, the report pointed out, the numbe: 
of watches and clocks brought into shops for repair 
is likely to diminish as worn-out timepieces are re 
placed by new ones, since the clockmaking indus- 
try generally is producing at peak levels. Highly 
skilled workers, however—those who meet the re- 
quirements for “certified master watchmaker” 
are likely to be able to find employment in good 
and bad times, the report continued. 





\t the present time, according to the USES 
study, the number of skilled watchmakers in the 
United States approximates 35,000 to 40,000—a 
substantial increase over the prewar level 


Year-Round Work 

The USES report, in part, said 

“Work is year-round. The occupation is less 
sensitive to business fluctuations than most activi- 
ties. Very few women are employed, as the major- 
ity of employers prefer men. 

“The long-run trend is slowly upward because 
of the rising trend in watch and clock ownership 
Retirement of older watchmakers is an appreciable 
factor in employment 


creating opportunities. 


Replacement needs resulting from deaths and 
retirement are estimated at about 1,000 yearly. 
“Skilled watchmakers generally receive more 
than $4,000 per year with the usual range from 
$2,000 to $2,500 yearly 
“Opportunities exist for handicapped workers 


Vet- 


erans with instrument-repair experience may be 


who have manual dexterity and good vision. 


preferred by employers for training because of 
partially developed skills of small tool manipula- 


tion.”’ 
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BLS Publishes First Two 
Of Wage Chronology Series 

The first two in a series of wage chronologies 
letailing the recent history of the major changes 
n wage rates and related wage practices made by 
mployers of large numbers of workers have been 
published by the Monthly Labor Review of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
effected by the American Woolen Co. since Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939, date of its first written agreement 
with the Textile Workers Union of America (CIO), 
and the Fall River-New Bedford cotton textile 


They trace changes 


associations. 

Each chronology in the series will refer to a 
specific wage-determining arrangement, such as 
that between the American Woolen Co. and the 
TWUA. Approximately 25 wage chronologies are 
now being prepared. Other situations of major 
national, regional, or local importance may also be 
studied in the future. In addition to showing 
veneral wage changes, the chronologies will include 
references to changes in such items as guaranteed 
minimum earnings, shift premium pay, daily and 
weekly overtime pay, week-end overtime pay, pay 
for holiday work, paid vacations, paid holidays, 
reporting time, waiting time, paid lunch periods, 
pay for travel time, and health and welfare bene- 
fits. 

The series will facilitate maintenance of a cur- 
rent file of wage chronologies by users. Supple- 
ments to each chronology will be issued when 
wage rates or related wage practices are changed 

The first two chronologies appeared in the 
December and January issues. Reprints will be 
available on request. Among other chronologies 
scheduled for early publication are those dealing 
with the United States Steel Corp. and bituminous 


coal mines 


1948 Strikes Drop 


There were about 3,300 work stoppages due to 
labor-management disputes during 1948, compared 
with 3,693 in 1947, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor reported in preliminary 
estimates. 

The 1948 disputes involved slightly less than 
2,000,000 workers against 2,170,000 workers in- 
volved the previous year. Both years were mark- 
edly below the peak year of 1946 when 4,985 strikes 
involved over 4,000,000 wage earners 
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ILO Has Resumed 
Publication of Bulletin 

Publication of Industrial and Labor Informa- 
tion, a bulletin of factual reports relating to inter- 
national social and economic policy, was resumed 
in January, the International Labor Organization 
announced in Geneva. 

Since 1940 the publication has been absorbed in 
the International Labor Review, another ILO peri- 
odical. Industrial and Labor Info mation, now in 
separate form, will be issued twice monthly and 
will contain basic data on industrial relations, em- 
ployment, migration, conditions of work, social 
insurance and assistance, and the activities of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. The informa- 
tion will be presented ‘‘with a view to permanent 
reference rather than casual reading,’ ILO an- 
nounced. 

The monthly Jnternational Labor Review, on 
the other hand, will continue to include general 
articles “reflecting the evolution of a social policy 
internationally and in the different countries; docu- 
mentary articles setting forth the existing situation 
as regards specific matters falling within the scope 
of 1LO; statistical tables covering wages, employ- 
ment, hours of work and the cost of living; and a 
bibliography.” 


3 Million 14-17 Year Olds 
Worked for Profit in 1947 


One out of every three of the 14- through 17 
year-old persons in the United States (3,000,000 
out of 8,450,000) worked for pay or profit at some 
time during the year 1947, according to estimates 
made from census reports by the Child Labor 
Branch of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, Department of Labor 

The Bureau estimated that during the vear 5 out 
of every 100 workers for pay or profit were in the 
14 through 17 age group. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands worked without pay on the family farm 
or in the family business 

Of the 3 million who worked for pay or profit 
during 1947, 78 out of every 100 did nonfarm work 
only, 16 worked only at farm jobs, and 6 worked at 
both. 

In September 1947, when about 2', million were 
working, 56 out of every 100 were working full 
time; the remainder were working less than 35 


hours a week. 
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The United States Supreme Court in two opin- 
ions recently held constitutional the laws of three 
States which prohibit closed or union shops or in 
any way restrict employment in a company to 
members of a labor union. One opinion dealt with 
the laws of North Carolina and Nebraska, while 
the other related to a statute in Arizona. Nine 
other States have laws which appear definitely to 
outlaw the closed shop. 

All types of union-security agreements are pro- 
hibited under laws in Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, lowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. A Nevada statute, which also appears to pro- 
hibit union-security agreements, is not included in 
this list, as it is now in litigation in the State courts 
Laws in Delaware, Louisiana, and Maryland de- 
clare union-security agreements to be against pub- 
lic policy, but no penalty or means of enforcement 
is specified. 

All of the State laws which definitely ban union- 
security agreements (except the Arizona act) state 
that no one shall be denied the right to work be- 
cause of membership or nonmembership in a labor 
union. The Arizona law prohibits an agreement 
which denies employment because of nonmember- 
ship in a labor union. Thus, it is not lawful for 
union membership to be made a condition of ob- 
taining or continuing in employment. These laws 
would appear to outlaw both the closed-shop 
clause, which provides that an employer may hire 
only the members of a particular union, as well as 
the union shop, where the employees must join the 
union after a trial period They also can be inter- 
preted as prohibiting a maintenance-of-member- 
ship provision which requires that those who are 
union members remain so for a specified period. 


Referendum Elections 

In referendum elections held in 1948 voters in 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Mexico defeated 
proposals to ban the closed shop and other types 
of union-security agreements. The Maine referen- 
dum had the result of repealing an existing law 
which prohibited closed-shop agreements. A Mas 
sachusetts law, still in effect, places some restric- 
tions on closed-shop agreements. The State Labor 
Relations Act protects the employment rights of 
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an employee who is ineligible for full membershiy 
in a union having a union-security agreement. 
Regulatory legislation has been enacted in 
Colorado, Kansas, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin 
In these States specified types of union-security 
agreements are prohibited unless an election has 
been held and a certain percentage of employees 
have voted in favor of the agreement. In Kansas 
an agreement is permitted for approval by a ma- 
jority of the employees. In Colorado at least three- 
fourths of the employees must signify approval 
Under the New Hampshire and Wisconsin laws, it 
is necessary for two-thirds of the employees to ap- 
prove the agreement. However, in New Hampshire, 
union-security agreements are prohibited with 
respect to employers having 5 or less employees 


Lead Industries Now Give 
Apprentices Wholesale Price 


The Lead Industries Association, in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor, is furnishing to plumber 
apprentice classes lead materials to be used fo 
instructional purposes at the lowest wholesal 
price. 

Under the arrangement recently put into effect, 
when the materials are no longer of use to the ap- 
prentices they are repurchased as scrap by the 
company Which furnished them 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship, through its field 
representatives in every State, is imparting neces- 
sary information to joint apprenticeship commit 
tees or employers of apprentices in the plumbing 
industry The following procedure has been set up 
by the association. 

All requests for lead materials should be ad- 
dressed to Lead Industries Association, 420 Lex 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Information 
to be given with the requests should include 
Amount, sizes, and type of lead pipe, lead fitting, 
sheet lead, and solder required; where the material 
is to be delivered and name of the person to whom 
the invoice should be sent; number of students 
participating in the training; names of the spon 
soring organizations; where the classes are to be 
held; name of the instructor. 
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Call Upon Secretary 
Members of Alpha 
Alpha sorority 
visiting Secretary Tobin 
are Mrs. Edna Over 
Gray, national president, 
Baltimore; Mrs. Muriel 
Alexander, Washington; 
Mrs. Beulah Whitby, 
Detroit; Mrs Maude 
Porter, Louisville; Mrs 
Robbie Davis, Omaha; 
Miss Grace E. Marr, 
New York City; and 
Mrs. Eunice Matthews, 
Washington. 
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Negro Women in Work Force Increase 450,000 in 7 Years 


Negro women in the Nation’s work force in- 
creased from 1.800.000 in 1940 to 2.250.000 in 
1947, Frieda Miller, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, told members of 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority at their Decem- 
ber 29 meeting in Washington. 

Simultaneously, Miss Miller said, there has been 
considerable occupational change in the distribu- 
tion of employed Negro women. One of these 
changes, she said, was the decline of Negro women 
in farm work. Only 7 percent of Negro women 
workers were engaged in this occupation in 1947, 
compared with 21 percent in 1940 

Another shifting occurred in the field of domestic 
service. In 1940 this employment gave occupation 
to about 70 percent of the Negro women not work- 
ing on farms. The present proportion is less than 
50 percent. 

Miss Miller said that the proportion of Negro 
women had more than tripled in clerical and sales 
occupations; more than doubled in operative occu- 
pations; and almost doubled in such service 
occupational groups as beauticians, waitresses, 


and cooks outside of private families 


Economic Necessity 

Pointing out that most women workers took 
paid employment because of economic necessity, 
Miss Miller said that this was especially true of 
Negro women and frequently required even those 
with young children to seek jobs outside the home. 
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In 1940, she added, 18 percent of the married 
Negro women with children under 10 years of age 
found it necessary to enter the labor market even 
though the husband of the family was employed 


The comparable figure for white women was only 


7 percent. 

White-collar occupations in which 2,000 or mor: 
Negro women workers were employed in 1940 
Teachers, 50,112 


trained nurses, 6,680; miscellaneous clerical work- 


included the following groups 


ers, 6,549; saleswomen, 5,290; proprietors, man 
agers, and officials in eating places, 4,853; and in 
other wholesale and retail trades, 3,955; stenogra- 
phers, typists, and secretaries, 4,110; miscellane- 
ous semiprofessional workers, 2,519; bookkeepers, 
accountants, and cashiers, 2,127 

In professional and semiprofessional work, Miss 
Miller described the gains of Negro women as 
small but significant. Before the war they formed 
about 4% percent of all such women workers but 
by 1947 accounted for 6 percent. The professional! 
field, she added, is one in which relatively few 
women, either white ol Negro are represented, 
as women form less than 5 percent of all dentists, 
physicians, engineers, architects, lawyers, certified 
public accountants, and pharmacists 

In science, Miss Miller said, training problems 
exist in placement as well as training. Training 
hurdles include the fact that many training courses 
are unrelated to actual occupational objectives 
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Cuban Labor Official 
Completes Safety Course 


Upon successfully completing a 4-month in- 
service training program in industrial safety, 
Jorge Lastra, Secretary of the Director General of 
Hygiene and Social Security in the Cuban Minis- 
try of Labor, received a certificate of accomplish- 
ment from William L. Connolly, Director of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. Part of the Inter- 
national Program of the Department of Labor car- 
ried on in cooperation with the Department of 
State, this industrial safety course was conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Standards under an inter- 
American training grant. 

Associated with the Ministry of Labor in 
Havana, Cuba, for 8 years, Lastra’s duties include 
accident prevention, labor housing, and industrial 
health and social insurance. His course here cover- 
ed a study of legislative standards and labor law 
administration, with specialization in accident pre- 
vention and safety standards. Lastra visited 
Maryland, New Jersey, and North Carolina 
Under the supervision of the departments of labor 
in those States, he had an opportunity to visit 
tobacco, textile, sugar, and furniture industries, 
and io observe the safety programs of the States. 


Mrs. Maria Finley, State Department; Dr. Manvel B. 
Mencia, Vice-Consul, Cuban Embassy; and Sra. 
Jorge Lastra take a look at certificate presented Sr. 
Lastra (right) by the Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor. 








Women Average $1.30 Hourly 
In Sewing Men’s, Boys’ Suits 


August-September 1948 occupational earning 
studies, made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
revealed that women sewing-machine operators a: 
a group averaged $1.30 or more an hour in 7 of 1' 
leading men’s and boys’ suit and coat manufactur 
ing centers. 

Earnings levels were generally highest in Newark 
and New York, and lowest in Cincinnati, Balti 
more, and St. Louis, although exceptions wer 
noted among individual jobs. With the exception 
of Cleveland, the Bureau’s studies included all th 
major production centers of the industry. 

In four cities, with over three-fourths of the in 
dustry’s employment in the areas surveyed, th: 
hourly averages of women performing machin 
sewing on coats were $1.56 in New York, $1.38 
in Philadelphia, $1.41 in Chicago, and $1.40 in 
Rochester. 


Men Operators 


Although more than half the sewing-machine 
operators in all other cities were women, in New 
York men in the job outnumbered women almost 
3 to 1. In this area, which accounted for over hal! 
of the male sewing-machine operators surveyed, 
the averages were $2.02 for men machine sewers 
on coats and $1.79 on trousers. 

Earnings of women hand sewers ranged from 99 
cents an hour in St. Louis for button sewers and 
finishers to $1.76 in Newark for canvas basters, 
with a substantial majority of the job averages in 
most of the 10 cities exceeding $1.20. Hourly earn- 
ings of men performing selected hand sewing oper- 
ations varied from $1.40 in Baltimore for basters 
of body-lining and facing, to $2.44 in New York 
for fitters. 

Cutting and pressing operations were among the 
highest-paid jobs studied and were usually per- 
formed by men. Earnings exceeded $2 an hour in 
S of 10 cities for cutters and markers; on coat 
finish pressing, earnings were above $2 in 4 cities 
for hand pressers and in 3 for machine pressers 
Lowest earnings levels of men in the jobs studied 
were janitors with averages ranging from 76 cents 
in Baltimore to $1.08 in Chicago. Women’s earn- 
ings were usually lowest for work distributors with 
averages ranging from 85 cents to $1.07 an hour. 
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Eighteen States and three Territories maintain 
active and functioning labor mediation services, 
according to a recent study made by the New 
York State Board of Mediation. 

In addition, the principle of mediation has been 
recognized by 17 more States which have existing 
services although not active ones. Two States pro- 
vide in law for such a service but have never 
actually established one. 

Only 11 States in the country have made no 
provision either in law or in fact for mediation 
services. These 11 are nonindustrial agricultural 
States, mostly located in the South and West, 
where labor controversies have little effect on the 
economy. 

The survey indicates that in those States which 
do not maintain their own mediation services the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service han- 
dles all industrial disputes. 

In general, the most active State services are 
concentrated in industrial areas such as Michigan, 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts. Other active services are located in 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. 

Many States handle arbitration cases in addi- 
tion to their mediation work. These differ materi- 
ally in that an arbitrator is given complete and 
binding authority to decide controversies brought 
before him, whereas the mediator has only the 
power of persuasion. Arbitration cases in 1947 
totaled 1,939 for all the States and Territories, as 
compared with 686 handled by the Federal Service 
throughout the country. New York was the most 
active State in the arbitration field, handling 
1,203 of the total 1,939. Massachusetts accounted 
for 432 and New Jersey 105. 


Outside Panels 


Kight States have established outside panels of 
arbitrators. The size of these panels varies from 
12 in California to 65 in New York. The latter 
State and New Jersey were the only ones to make 
substantial use of the panel; in New York, panel 
members handled about half the 1,203 cases and 
in New Jersey 66 out of 105 cases were assigned to 
panel members. 
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18 State Mediation Services Active, Laws Passed in 17 Others 






The number of interventions in strikes in 1947 
by all State mediation agencies totaled 1,184. The 
Federal service intervened in almost twice that 
number, with a total of 2,113. Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and New York led the States in this 
category. 

The survey reveals that, whereas the Federal 
Mediation Service has offices in 29 cities, only 6 
States maintain offices in more than 1 city 


Largest Staff 


The Federal service also has the largest staff, 
employing 380 persons. Leading the States are 
New York with 40, Michigan with 25, New Jersey 
with 15, and Pennsylvania with 14 

The core of most State agencies is the mediator 
This position is also described variously as con- 
ciliator, investigator, mediation agent, reporter, 
and technical adviser. Seven States have, in addi- 
tion, board members. In the more active media- 
tion services, it appears from the survey that most 
of the work is handled by full-time staff mediators, 
with the important cases being assigned to the 
board members. The staffs of less active services 
are often limited to one mediator and/or the com- 
missioner of labor. In many instances there are no 
employees assigned exclusively to mediation 
work, such service being a relatively minor func- 
tion of the State labor department. 

There is considerable variation in salaries of 
mediators. Georgia, for example, pays $2,400 a 
year, whereas New York pays between $5,650 and 
$8,406. The Federal Service has the highest salary 
range, $5,232 to $10,330. The median point ap- 
pears to be somewhere around $5,000 

Recruitment of personnel by mediation agencies 
is by appointment, competitive examination, or a 
combination of the two. The most common ar- 
rangement is for only board members or commis- 
sioners to be appointed by the governor. Personnel 
having no administrative responsibility are gener- 
ally recruited from civil-service lists, although in 
some States such personnel are appointed by the 
board or commissioner 

The survey may be obtained by writing to 
A. Stark, New York State Board of Mediation, 
270 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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President Truman To Open 
Safety Conference in March 


President Truman will give the opening address 
at his National Conference on Industrial Safety, 
to be held Mareh 23, 24, and 25 in Washington, 
William L. Connolly, chairman of the coordinating 
committee of the conference, announced at a com- 
mittee meeting on January 26 in the Interdepart- 
mental Auditorium 

\leeting in joint session with the safety advisory 
committee to the Bureau of Labor Standards, the 
coordinating committee completed plans for the 
conference 

Progress reports were submitted on the seven 
major committees appointed at the organization 
session of the conference in September. Chairman 
Connolly said their studies had been conducted to 
a point where those in attendance at the March 
meeting will be assured of receiving constructive 
recommendations on engineering, laws and regula- 
tions, education, labor-management cooperation 
for safety, programs and services, research, and 
accident records, analysis, and use. 

Among those represented on the coordinating 
Karl O. Shreve, president, United 
Bunting, 


committee are: 
States Chamber of Commerce; Earl 
managing director, National Association of \Manu- 
facturers; William American 
Federation of Labor; Philip Murray, 
Industrial Organizations; Ned H 


Green, president, 
president, 
(C‘ongress of 
Dearborn, president, National Safety Council; as 
State governments, 


well as representatives of 


insurance companies, and other private safety 
orvaunizacions. 

About 
organized labor, voluntary safety organizations, 
Federal 


expected to attend the March conference, which 


1,500 representatives of management, 


and State and labor departments are 
will provide the basis for a long-range cooperative 


action program to reduce occupational injuries. 


ILO Returns to Geneva 


The reestablishment of the principal head- 
Labor Office in 


[ILO’s Director- 


quarters of the International 
Geneva is announced by the 
General David A. Morse. 

The office was moved from Geneva to Montreal 
in 1940 when the war threatened to isolate Switz- 


erland. A small staff will be retained in Montreal. 
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Most World War II Vets 
Now Holding Civilian Jobs 

The average veteran of World War IL experi- 
enced little delay in obtaining a job after he applied 
for employment, according to a Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security study released by Perry Faulk- 
Employment Service 
percent of all World 
War II veterans who sought employment upon 


ner, chief of the Veterans’ 


Faulkner said about 97 


discharge are now gainfully employed. 

Of today’s approximately 14,359,000 veterans 
of World War II, as estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census, about 13,250,000 have entered the 
civilian labor force in search of employment, the 
study disclosed. The latest census reports, which 
cover only male veterans, 12,800,000 em- 


ploved and 480,000 unemployed. A little more than 


show 


a million veterans have delayed entering the labor 
force while completing education and training, the 
Census Bureau estimated. No figures are available 
regarding employment of women veterans. 

When the war ended, the Nation had an operat- 
ing public employment office system with 1,800 
local offices where veterans could go for assistance 
The GI bill, enacted in 
1944, provided that veterans asking such assist- 


in solving job problems 


ance could be provided with special job placement 
and job counseling services in the public employ- 


ment system 


Five Million Placed 


During the last 3 vears the State employment 
services, according to reports to the United States 
Employment Service, effected more than 5,000,000 
job placements for veterans and gave counseling 
interviews to about 3,500,000 veterans. 
“This vear,”’ Faulkner said, “we face a difficult 
placement problem in connection with the finding 
of suitable employment for disabled veterans and 
older veterans, the men who fought in World War 
I. There are also many veterans who took first 
jobs offered them upon discharge and are now 
ambitious to obtain employment more in keeping 
with their training, experience, and aptitudes.” 
Faulkner pointed out that in any community 
there are always veterans seeking employment. 
“No matter how good the national employment 
figures may be,” he said, “the veterans without 
little satisfaction from 


employment can take 


them.” 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Résumé of the Proceedings of the Fifteenth National Conference on Labor Leg R= 
lation, November 30, December 1, 2, 1948—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin 
No. 104 Includes the principal addresses, the reports and resolutions of all 
the committees, and a list of the official delegates and guests. 51 pp. Free 


Proceedings of the President's Conference on Industrial Safety, 1948 Bureau of 
Labor Standards Bulletin No. 103. Includes the principal addresses and com- 
mittee reports of the organizational meeting held in Washington, September 
1948. 93 pp. Free. 


The Outlook Jor Women in Geology, Geography and Veteorology Women's 
Bureau Bulletin No. 223-7. Prepared as a part of a study on the outlook for 
women In science 52 pp 15 cents. 

( ‘oll ctive Bargain ing Provisions: Le are or. Lhxe nee; Vilitas y Service Le aie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-6 SS pp. 25 cents 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Promotion, Transfer. and Assigi ment: La Y-oTf 
Work-Sharing, and Reem ployment Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 
90S 7 99 pp 25 cents 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: General Wage Provisions—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 908-8. 97 pp. 25 cents. 

Construction and Tlousing, 1946-47—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No 
941. Provides detailed statistics describing the shifts and trends in construe- 
tion activity after World War I], and a brief interpretation of the reasons 
behind them. 47 pp. 25 cents 


Interpretative Bulletin and Legal Guide > Case Digest Supple ment July Pt 
Prepared by the Office of the Solicitor of Labor in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. Contains a digest of court decisions avail- 
able as of July 1, 1948, relative to veterans’ reemployment rights. 68 pp 
20 cents 


Child Labor Trends in an Erpanding Labo: Market, 146 iT.) Prepare al by the 
Child Labor Branch, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. Presents 
data from census figures, social security numbers, employment certificates, 
violations of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and accident-statistics studies. Reprinted from the \Jonthly Labor Re 
December 1948 7 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office 
Labor Department, Washingten 25, D.C. Deo not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Documents 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or money 
order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Curreney sent at 


sender's risk 
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